3 * RIGHTS OF MAN. 

ing twice, and as there are but two parts in the figure, the fountain 
and xht fpouty he wili be right the fecond time. 

The trench conftitution puts the legiflative before the executive • 
the Law before the King; La Loi y Le Roi. This alfo is in the 
natural order of things; becaufe laws mull have exigence, before 
they can have execution. 

A King in France dees not in add reeling himfelf to the National 
Aflembly, fay, “ My aflembly,” fimilar to the phrafe ufed in 
England of my “ Parliament \\ neither can he ufe it confidently 
with the -confutation, nor could it be admitted. There may be 
propriety in the ufe of it in England, bccaufe, as is before men- 
tioned, both Houfes of Parliament originated from what is called 
the Crown by patent or boon — and not from the inherent rights 
of the people, as. the National Affembly does in France, and whofe 
name defignates its origin. 

The Prefident of the National Aflembly does not aik the King 
to grant to the Affembly Ubirty of fpeech , as is the cafe with the' 
Englifn Houfe of Commons. The conftitutional dignity of the 
National Aflembly cannot debate itfelf. Speech is," in the fir ft 
place, one of the natural rights of man always retained ; and with 
refpedl.to the National Aflembly, the ufe- of it is their duty , and 
the nation is their authority. They were elcfted by the greateft 
body of men exercifing the right of election the European world 
everfaw. They fprung not from the filth of rotten boroughs, nor 
are they the vaflal representatives of ariftocratical ones. Feeling 
the proper dignity of their character, they fupport it. Their pare 
Jiamenrary language, whether for or againft a queftion, is free, bold, 
and manly, and extends to all the parts and circumftances of the 
cafe. If any matter or fubjefl respecting the executive department, 
'or.the perfon who prefides in it (the King), comes before them, 
it is debated on with the fpirit of men, and the language of gen- 
tlemen; and their anfwer, or their addrefs, is returned in the fame 
ftile. They ftand net aloof with the gaping vacuity of vulgar 
ignorance, nor bend with the cringe of fycophantic infigniftcance. 
The graceful pride of truth knows no extremes, and preferves, in 
every latitude of life, the right-angled character of man. 

Let us now look ro the other fide of the queftion. — In the ad- 
drefles of. the Englifti Parliaments to their Kings, we fee neither 
the intrepid fpirit of the old Parliaments of France, nor the ferene 
dignity of the prefen t National Aflembly ; neither do we fee in 
them any thing of the ftile of Englifli manners, which border 
fome.what on bluntnefs. Since then they are neither of foreign ex- 
traction, nor naturally of Englifli produ&ion, their origin mult be 
fought for elfewhere, and that origin is the Norman Conqueft.. 
The) r are evidently of the vaflalage clafs of manners, and empha- 
tically mark theproftrate diftance that exifts in no other condition, 
of men than between the conqueror and the conquered. That this 
vaflalage idea and ftile of fpeaking w r as not got rid of even at the 
Revolution of 1688, is evident from the declaration of Parliament 
to William and Mary, in thefe words: " We do meft humbly and 
“ faithfully fubmit ourfelves, our heirs and poflerities, for ever.” 

Submiffion 
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Stibmiffion is wholly a vaflalage term, repugnant to the dignity of 
Freedom, and an echo of the language ufed at the Conqueft. _ 

As the estimation of all things is by companion, the Revolution 
nf T 688 however from circumftances it may have been exalted 
beyond its value, will find its level. It is already on tne wane, 
eciipfed by the enlarging orb of reafon, and the luminous revolu- 
tions of America and France. In lefs than another century, n will 
o-o as well as Mr. Burke's labours, “ to the family vault ot all the 
C an u lets." Mankind will then fcarcely believe that a country 
callin 0- itfelf free, would fend to Holland for a man, and dome 
him with power, on purpofe to put themfelves 111 fear of him, and 
give him almoft a million ft er ling a-year for lejive to fubmit them- 
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' But there is a truth that ought to be made known : I have had 
the opportunity of feeing it ; which is, that , notwithjlandmg ap - 
learances, there is not any defeription of men that defpife monarchy 
fo much as courtiers. But they well know, that if it were leen by 
others, as it is feen by them, the juggle could not be kept up. 
They are in the condition of men who get their living by a. mow, 
and to whom the folly of that fhow is fo familiar that they ridicule 
iV; but were the audience to be m*de as wife in this refped.as 
themfelves, there would be an end to the fhow and the profits with 
it. The difference between a republican and a courtier with refpeCl: 
to monarchy, is, that the one oppofes monarchy, believing it to 
be fomethincr ; and the other laughs at it, knowing it to be nothing. 

As I ufed foinetimes to correfpond with Mr. Burke, believing 
him then to be a man of founder principles than his book (hews 
him to be, I wrote to him laft winter from Paris, and gave him 
an account how profperoufly matters were going on. Among 
other fubjefts in that letter, I referred to the happy fltuation the 
National Aflembly were placed in ; that they had taken a ground 
on which their moral duty and their political intereft were united. 
They have not to hold out a language which they do not them- 
felves believe, for the fraudulent purpofe of making others believe 
it. Their ftaiion requires no artifice to fupport it, and can only 
be maintained by enlightening mankind. It is not. their intereft 
to cheiiflV ignorance, but to difpcl it. They are not in the cafe of 
a minifterial or an oppofition party in England, who, though they 
are oppofed, are ftill united to keep up the common myftery. The 
National Aflembly muft throw open a magazine ot light. It mult 
fhew man the proper character of man ; and the nearer it can bring 
him to that itandard, the ftronger the National Aflembly be- 
comes. - ' 

In contemplating the French conftitution, we fee in it a rational 
order of things. The principles harmonife with the forms, and 
both with their origin. It may perhaps be fa id as an excufe for 
bad forms, that they are nothing more than forms ; but this is a 
miilake. Forms grow out of principles, and operate to continue 
the principles they grow from. It is impoflible to pra&ife a bad 

form 



